The Story of British Diplomacy
duty.    Only last week I saw him at Weymouth when I know he ought to have been at his desk."
As might have been expected in so hard a worker, Bland Burges proved a great stickler for the honour of his department. The Duke of Leeds, though pompous, was by no means dull; but he shirked the drudgery of detail, and was always ready to relieve himself and his staff by passing on troublesome business to another department. In this way he had allowed Hawkesbury, when at the Board of Trade, to conduct certain negotiations about Customs' duties and revenue which really belonged to the Foreign Office. " I never,'1 said Bland Burges of his chief, " see him in office hours without being reminded of a man crossing a stream on stepping-stones, so carefully, that his shoes always keep dry."
The Under-Secretary shrewdly saw in Pitt the supreme master of the whole administration ; from the first, therefore, he determined to make himself indispensable to the Prime Minister rather than to the chief of his own department. He constantly brought to Pitts notice facts that it might serve him to know, and individuals whom he might find useful, especially in his financial operations. If his memory may be trusted, Bland Burges once helped Pitt in his private affairs to the extent of /icxxx Against this statement one may set Disraeli's characteristic words about the statesman on whom in so many ways he modelled himself. " Mr Pitt always preferred a usurer to a friend, and to the last clay of his life borrowed money at sixty per cent." Maret described the war which the French Convention declared against England, in 1793, as one got up by stock-jobbers.
Undoubtedly, the City first began prominently to 180